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March  14,  1^73 


Person  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
Roxboro  City  Council 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we,  the  Local  Government 
Modernization  Study  Committee,  submit  this  report  to  the 
governing  officials  of  Person  County  and  the  City  of 
Roxboro.  The  challenge  presented  to  this  committee  was 
great,  as  is  the  challenge  for  local  government  itself 
to  provide  its  residents  with  the  services  they  need  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  itanner  possible. 

The  work  of  this  committee  involved  many  hours  of  work 
from  dedicated  and  public  spirited  individuals,  none  of 
whom  was  more  devoted  than  our  first  Chairman,  the  late 
Richard  G.  Long.  We  would  like  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Long,  who  not  only  led  this  committee 
with  a deep  faith  in  local  government,  but  who  also  was 
willing  to  work  so  hard  to  improve  that  government  when 
necessary. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee,  embodied  in  this 
report,  are  only  the  first  step  in  improving  local  govern- 
ment services  in  Roxboro- Per son  County.  The  next  important 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  by  our  elected  officials,  who 
we  hope  will  study  and  give  serious  consideration  to  these 


recommendations . 


HARRY  E.  PHIPPS,  Chairman 
Local  Government  Modernization 
Study  Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  task  of  the  Local  Government  Modernization  Study- 
Committee  was  to  analyze  existing  governmental  operations  in 
Roxboro  and  Person  County,  with  emphasis  on  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  and  costs  of  these  services,  and  to  recommend  to 
city  and  county  officials  ways  to  improve  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  these  services. 

To  look  at  each  appropriate  governmental  function,  the 
Committee  was  organized  into  seven  subcommittees  --  low  en- 
forcement, fire  protection,  water  and  sewer,  solid  waste 
disposal,  recreation,  planning  and  zoning,  and  organization, 
administration  and  finance.  In  June  1972  the  committee 
decided  that  sipce  the  city  and  county  were  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a joint  solid  waste  disposal  facility  and  a county- 
wide recreation  program,  these  subcommittees  should  be 
disbanded  with  increased  emphasis  on  the  remaining  five 
functional  areas. 

The  procedure  used  to  study  each  functional  area  was  as 
follows.  A preliminary  study  report  was  prepared  by  Divisiop 
of  Community  Services  staff  members  for  each  functional  area. 
Each  preliminary  study  outlined  twelve  areas  of  concern  for  the 
function;  these  were  (1)  unit  of  government  now  involved, 

(2)  legal  jurisdiction,  (3)  active  or  operational  jurisdiction, 
(4)  organization  for  policy  making,  (5)  administative 
organization,  (6)  level  of  staffing,  (7)  level  of  services, 

(8)  level  and  purpose  of  expenditures,  (9)  source  of  finances, 

(10)  relationship  to  other  functions,  services,  or  regulations, 

(11)  relationship  to  other  units  or  levels  of  government,  and 

(12)  evaluation  of  needs  and  assessment  as  to  how  well  these 
are  being  met.  After  this  report  was  distributed,  the 
appropriate  sub-committee  met  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
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the  report,  and  to  convey  their  opinions  to  staff  members 
concerning  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  city  and 
county  for  that  functional  area. 

An  "alternatives"  report  was  then  prepared  for  each 
functional  area,  outlining  several  possible  approaches  for 
increasing  efficiency  and  effectiveness  for  that  function. 

Each  alternative  organizational  concept,  was  discussed  in 
terms  of  four  criteria:  administration,  financing,  planning 
and  policy  making,  and  political  responsibility.  After  each 
"alternatives"  report  was  distributed,  the  full  committee 
met  to  discuss  the  implications  of  each  alternative.  These 
discussions  focused  on  feasibility,  practicality,  and  general 
acceptability  of  each  alternative,  as  well  as  the  more 
theoretical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

After  each  functional  area  had  been  studied  and  discussed 
as  outlined  above,  each  subcommittee  met  independently  to 
choose  what  it  felt  was  the  best  alternative  proposed  for  that 
functional  area.  The  full  committee  than  met  on  January  12,  1973 
to  hear  and  consider  the  recommendations  of  each  subcommittee, 
and  to  adopt  and  declare  a full  Study  Committee  recommendation 
for  each  function. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  deals  with,  the  Study  Committee's 
findings  and  recommendations  as  voted  upon,  and  how  to  go  about 
implementing  that  recommendation  should  it  be  adopted  by  the 
Person  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  Roxboro  City  Council. 
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COMMITTEE  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Issues  and  Problems  - 

A number  of  issues  and  problems  were  identified  by  the  Study 
Committee  in  its  examination  of  government  service  functions  in 
Roxboro  and  Person  County.  Some  of  the  issues  are  major,  and 
some  minor,  but  they  all  add  up  to  one  inescapable  conclusion: 
the  overall  organizational  structure  of  city  and  county 
government,  Roxboro  and  Person  County,  needs  revamping  to 
provide  taxpayers  with  the  services  they  need  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner. 

Before  deficiencies  in  existing  functional  areas  are 
discussed,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  some  basic  definitions 
of  governmental  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

The  difference  between  efficiency  and  effectiveness  is 
subtle,  but  it  is  important.  You  can  have  the  most  efficient 
local  government  in  the  state,  yet  it.  may  not  be  effective  in 
terms  of  achieving  public  service  goals  (although  efficiency 
would  probably  be  one  of  these  goals)  . 

Efficiency  basically  means  getting  the  best  program 
possible  within  limited  resources  and/or  capabilities.  In  other 
words,  you  could  have  a governmental  administrative  unit  which 
was  very  efficient  in  terms  of  manpower  utilization,  record 
keeping,  personnel  management,  etc.,  but  still  was  unable  to 
achieve  its  goals  due  to  limiting  factors  such  as  inadequate 
budget,  insufficient  manpower,  and  archaic  organizational 
structure.  Effectiveness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  measure 
of  an  organization's  ability  to  acheive  certain  goals,  the 
uppermost  of  which  for  a governmental  agency  would  be  to  provide 
needed  services  to  the  people  in  its  jurisdiction.  A program 
can  be  effective  without  being  efficient;  i.e.,  it  can  provide 
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results,  but  in  a wasteful  manner,  or  in  turn,  it  can  be  efficient 
but  not  effective;  i.  e.,  it  may  have  inadequate  resources  to  do 
the  job,  but  administrators  do  the  best  job  possible  under  the 
circumstances . 

A recurring  theme  in  reports  to  the  Study  Committee  has  been 
that  government  services  in  Roxboro  and  Person  County  are  often 
inadequate;  however,  this  is  not  due  to  shortcomings  of  the 
personnel  administering  these  programs  (they  generally  do  an 
excellent  job  with  their  limited  resources),  but  because  they  are 
not  adequately  staffed,  funded,  or  organized  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  which  need  to  be  attained.  For  example,  the  Roxboro 
fire  department  cannot  effectively  serve  all  portions  of  the  county 
because  of  geographic  limitations  (centralized  location  of  equip- 
ment) , but  once  they  reach  a fire  their  efficiency  is  readily 
apparent.  An  effective  county-wide  fire  fighting  capability 
would  probably  cost  more  money  (involving  additional  stations, 
equipment  and  men,  or  financial  support  of  additional  volunteer 
departments),  however,  this  additional  expenditure  would  not 
necessarily  affect  fire  fighting  efficiency  one  way  or  the  other. 
Another  example  which  readily  comes  to  mind  is  the  status  of 
planning  in  the  city  and  county.  The  zoning  administrators  do 
an  efficient  job  considering  all  their  duties  as  assistant  city 
manager  and  tax  collector,  but  it  certainly  isn’t  effective 
planning  and  zoning  administration.  There  is  no  time  for  in-house 
long  range  planning,  and  little  time  for  zoning  and  subdivision 
administration  because  of  all  the  additional  duties  these  men 
must  perform. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  discuss  in  detail 
all  of  the  issues  and  problems  considered  by  the  Study  Committee; 
however,  a summary  of  those  findings  is  necessary  to  set  the 
framework  for  the  Committee's  recommendation.  These  issues  are 
discussed  briefly  by  functional  area. 
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1.  Law  Enforcement,  The  City  of  Roxboro  receives  excellent 
protection  from  the  City  Police  Department , however,  county 
residents  outside  the  city  limits  are  getting  less  than  adequate 
protection.  The  Person  County  Grand  Jury  has  recommended 
improvements  for  the  Sheriff's  Department,  including  additional 
deputies  and  office  space.  The  County  Commissioners  have  res- 
ponded* in  part,  to  the  requests,  but  whether  or  not  this  will 
provide  adequate  countywide  protection  is  questionable.  Although 
the  City  of  Roxboro  has  adequate  police  manpower,  more  effective 
records  maintenance  is  needed. 

2.  Fire  Protection.  Fire  protection  is  provided  jointly  by 
the  city  and  county,  with  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  county 
to  the  city.  However,  with  only  one  centralized  fire-fighting 
facility  in  the  county  (plus  the  Hurdle  Mills  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  which  serves  only  a small  geographic  area) , the 
rural  areas  of  the  county  are  receiving  virtually  no  fire 
protection.  An  extremely  inequitable  situation  exists  since 
county  residents  on  the  outer  fringes  (receiving  virtually  no 
protection)  are  paying  the  same  share  of  their  tax  dollar  for 
fire  protection  as  those  living  just  outside  the  city  limits 
(who  are  receiving  a high  level  of  protection) . 

3.  Water  and  Sewer.  Counties  have  more  flexibility  in 
financing  water  and  sewer  facilities,  however  in  Person  County 
this  function  is  handled  entirely  by  the  city.  This  has  several 
implications  in  addition  to  the  smaller  tax  base  available  to 
the  city  for  financing  improvements  to  the  system.  Much  of  the 
growth  in  Person  County  is  occurring  outside  the  Roxboro  city 
limits,  yet  the  people  living  outside  the  city  who  need  water 
and  sewer  services  have  no  voice  in  policies  governing  their 
extension.  Thus,  some  people  who  need  these  services  do  not 
receive  them.  Also,  policies  governing  extensions  of  water  and 


sewer  facilities  are  an  extremely  important  tool  for  guiding 
growth  and  development.  The  city  can  therefore  dictate  where 
growth  in  the  county  will  occur,  with  no  recourse  through  the 
County  Commissioners  for  non-city  residents. 

In  a recent  questionnaire  distributed  by  the  Roxboro  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Person  County  residents  listed  inadequate 
water  supply  as  the  number  one  problem  facing  the  community. 
Roxboro  is  currently  applying  for  federal  funds  to  augment  its 
water  supply,  as  well  as  for  upgrading  portions  of  its  sewage 
disposal  system,  but  should  this  application  be  denied,  the 
city  may  face  another  water  shortage  crisis  this  summer. 

4.  Planning  and  Zoning.  Person  County  and  the  City  of 
Roxboro  both  have  active  planning  boards,  however,  they  have 
not  been  particularly  effective  in  managing  and  guiding  growth 
and  development.  This  ineffectiveness  is  due  primarily  to 
shortcomings  in  organization,  coordination,  and  operational 
jurisdictions.  Again,  the  primary  issue  is  the  location  of 
most  new  growth,  i.e.,  outside  Roxboro ' s city  limits. 

Within  a distance  of  one  mile  outside  Roxboro 1 s city 
limits  (its  extraterritorial  jurisdiction) , the  city  exercises 
subdivision  controls  and  policies  governing  extensions  of 
utilities;  in  the  same  geographic  area,  the  county  exercises 
zoning  jurisdiction  and  electrical  inspection  --  there  is  no 
building  inspection.  Thus,  we  have  two  separate  governing 
bodies,  reflecting  two  sets  of  growth  and  development 
plicies,  operating  within  the  same  geographic  area.  In  all 
fairness,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  county  is  considering 
adopting  a building  code  and  subdivision  regulations,  however, 
coordination  between  the  city  and  county  would  still  be 
lacking.  There  is  little  long  range  planning  done  at  either 
the  city  or  county  level,  and  there  are  no  clearly  defined 
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policies  for  growth  and  development.  Lack  of  enforcement  of 
existing  ordinances,  due  to  inadequate  manpower,  is  also 
recognized  as  a problem. 

5.  Organization,  Administration,  and  Finance.  Counties  in 
North  Carolina  (and  Person  County,  is  no  exception)  are  having 
to  provide  more  municipal-type  services  such  as  recreation 
and  fire  protection  because  people,  even  in  rural  areas,  are 
expecting  them.  Other  services,  including  more  efficient 
solid  waste  disposal  and  more  sophisticated  financial  manage- 
ment, are  becoming  mandatory  through  requirements  of  other 
levels  of  government,  particularly  the  state.  Thus,  county 
governments  which  were  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  agrarian 
based  rural  constituents  (as  well  as  the  "social  needs"  of 
urban  and  rural  residents)  have  become  ill-equipped  to  handle 
more  complex  administrative  and  managerial  tasks. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  Person  County  today.  The  county 
is  continuing  to  provide  new  services  (recreation,  zoning, 
landfill  operations),  but  it  has  no  professional  administrative 
and  managerial  capability  fox'  coordinating  these  services. 

The  commissioners  are  saddled  with  the  onerous  tasks  of 
administering  the  day-to-day  activities  of  county  government 
when  their  valuable  time  should  be  spent  on  making  major  policy 
decisions . 

Another  deficiency,  at  both  the  city  and  county  level,  is 
the  lack  of  a uniform  purchasing  system.  Each  department  head 
is  allowed  to  purchase  as  he  sees  fit  within  budget  constraints. 
Substantial  savings  could  materialize  from  a purchase  order 
system  and  volume  purchases  of  common-use  supplies,  to  possibly 
include  school  supplies. 
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With  these  issues  to  face,  the  committee  examined  alternative 
solutions  for  problems  identified  in  each  functional  area.  In 
evaluating  various  alternatives,  the  Committee  used  objective 
criteria  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  These  criteria  are  as  follows s* 

(1)  Local  jurisdictions  should  be  of  such  size  that 
providing  any  service  will  primarily  be  beneficial 
and  chargeable  to  the  residents  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Similarly,  the  social  costs  of  failing  to  provide 

a service  should  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  other 
jurisdictions . 

(2)  Local  governments  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  economies  of  scale  and  thus  be  able 
to  minimize  the  unit  cost  of  services  they  provide. 

(3)  Local  governments  should  have  a geographical  area 
that  will  optimize  the  effective  and  efficient 
performance  of  a function. 

(4)  Local  governments  should  have  sufficient  geographical 
and  legal  jurisdiction  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
problems  that  their  citizens  expect  them  to  solve. 

This  requires  effective  planning,  full  public  debate 
and  decision  making,  and  necessary  resources. 

(5)  Local  governments  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  re- 
duce disparities  among  taxing  units  and  thus 
facilitate  the  raising  of  adequate  revenues  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

(6)  Local  governments  should  be  accessible  to  and  con- 
trollable by  the  people. 

(7)  Local  governments  should  be  organized  as  general- 
purpose  rather  than  single  purpose  units  in  order 
to  properly  balance  total  local  needs  and  resources, 
and  to  achieve  efficient  administration  through 
better  coordination  among  functions  and  the  reduction 
of  overhead  costs. 


AC I R , Alternative  Approaches  to  Governmental  Reorganization  in 
Metropolitan  Areas,  1962,  pp.  11-17. 
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(8)  Local  governments  should  be  capable  of  adjusting 
government  boundaries  to  meet  changing  social, 
economic,  political,  and  demographic  forces* 

(9)  Functions  should  be  assigned  to  the  level  of 
government  that  maximizes  conditions  and 
opportunities,  for  active  citizen  participation 
and  still  permits  adequate  performance  of 
services.  This  is  another  guarantee  for  keeping 
government  sensitive  to  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
a way  of  assuring  attraction  of  the  community's 
best  talent  into  positions  of  leadership. 

The  Best  Alternative:  Consolidation 

The  alternatives  examined  for  improving  each  function  varied 
somewhat  according  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand,  however,  those 
alternatives  were  generally  city-county  consolidation,  intergovern- 
mental agreements  (joint  agreements  between  city  and  county), 
extraterritorial  powers,  transfer  of  functions  totally  from  one 
unit  to  the  other,  and  creation  of  special  districts.  None  of 

i 

the  alternatives  is  a panacea;  each  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  However,  each  functional  subcommittee  recom- 
mended city-county  consolidation  as  the  best  alternative  solution 
for  providing  increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness  for  that 
government  service.  Subsequent  to  the  subcommittee  reports  and 
recommendations,  the  full  Study  Committee  voted  unanimously  to 

recommend  that  Person  County  and  the  City  of  Roxboro  proceed  to 

form  a Charter  Commission  for  city-county  consolidation. 

The  next  section  will  discuss  some  general  concepts  of 
consolidation,  as  well  as  its  status  in  the  United  States  and 
North  Carolina.  The  discussion  will  then  turn  to  those  actions 
necessary  to  implement  consolidation  in  Roxboro-Person  County. 
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CITY- COUNTY  CONSOLIDATION 


Introduction 

Although  the  concept  of  city-county  consolidation  has  been 
alluded  to  frequently,  no  precise  definition  has  yet  been 
given.  As  with  other  types  of  political  and  organizational 
phenomonon,  definitions  abound,  however  one  adopted  by  the  New 
County,  U.S.A.  Center  should  be  adequate  to  suit  our  needs. 
According  to  that  source, 

"A  city-county  consolidation  or  merger  involves  the 
unification  of  the  governments  of  one  or  more  cities 
with  the  surrounding  county.  As  a result  of  the 
consolidation,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  jurisdictions 
involved  become  coterminous.  However,  certain  incor- 
porated jurisdictions  may  opt  to  be  excluded  from  the 
consolidation. " * 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Rox'boro-Person  County,  there  is  only 
one  incorporated  municipality  in  the  county,  thereby  excluding 
the  possibility  of  "opting  in"  ox*  "opting  out"  of  the  con- 
solidation proposal. 

As  mentioned  before,  none  of  the  organizational  alternatives 
considered  by  the  Study  Committee  is  perfect;  each  has  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
solidation are:  (1)  it  reduces  the  number  of  local  government 
units,  (2)  it  provides  a unified,  coordinated  approach  to  the 
areawide  performance  of  services,  (3)  it  provides  a broad  base 
for  the  efficient  administration  and  financing  of  areawide  services, 
and  (4)  it  eliminates  the  duplicate  performance  of  local  services 
and  administrative  and  housekeeping  functions. 


New  County,  U.S.A.  Report:  City-County  Consolidation  Seminar, 
February  1972. 
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The  most  often  stated  disadvantage  of  consolidation  is 
that  it  is  politically  difficult  to  "sell",  both  to  public 
officials  and  to  the  general  public.  Recent  indications, 
however,  are  that  consolidation  is  becoming  more  widely 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  voters  outside  North  Carolina. 

Study  Committee  members  feel  that  Roxboro  and  Person 
County  are  particularly  well  suited  for  consolidation  for 
several  reasons.  First  is  the  matter  of  geography  and  popu- 
lation distribution;  Roxboro  is  the  only  incorporated 
municipality  in  the  county,  and  is  currently  the  center  of 
governmental  affairs  for  both  the  city  and  county.  Also, 
since  Roxboro  is  in  the  geographic  center  of  the  county  and 
most  growth  is  taking  place  just  outside  the  city  limits, 
delineation  of  a single  urban  service  district  would  be 
relatively  easy.  The  total  population  of  Ro'xboro-Person 
County  should  also  be  considered.  With  a 1970  population  of 
25,914,  the  county  is  a very  manageable  size  for  a combined 
government  and  will  continue  to  be  manageable  even  if  it 
should  triple  or  quadruple  in  population.  Second,  although 
the  city  and  county  already  cooperate  in  a number  of 
functions,  and  further  functional  consolidation  is  possible, 
there  are  limits  as  to  what  functional  consolidation  can 
accomplish.  For  example,  the  need  for  a county  administrator 
is  very  apparent;  however,  a joint  administrator  for  city  and 
county,  although  theoretically  possible,  would  put  the 
professional  administrator  in  the  tenuous  position  of  having 
to  "serve  two  masters".  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find  a competent  professional  administrator  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  under  that  kind  of  dual  pressure 
with  himself  caught  in  the  middle. 
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Consolidation  would,  in  fact,  provide  a unified  approach 
to  area-wide  performance  of  services.  This  unified  approach, 
through  single  policy-making  and  administrative  functions, 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  overlap  and  duplication  which 
now  exist  in  Roxboro-Person  County  (such  as  tax  listing  and 
collection) , and  would  foster  sophisticated  administrative  and 
management  techniques.  These  techniques,  such  as  comprehensive 
policy  planning,  performance  budgeting,  program  monitering  and 
evaluation,  and  charting  cash  flows  for  maximum  idle- funds 
interest  income,  can  only  be  implemented  with  sufficient  in- 
formation and  management  know-how.  This  is  going  to  be  in- 
creasing important  in  years  ahead  as  the  federal  government 
changes  its  emphasis  from  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
special  revenue  sharing.  Let  us  explore  this  implication  for 
just  a moment  with  one  example : Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing,  CDRS,  is  one  of 
six  special  revenue  sharing  proposals  (as  differentiated  from 
the  general  revenue  sharing  already  in  effect)  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Taken  together,  the 
six  special  revenue  sharing  proposals  would  eliminate  about  one- 
third  of  the  450  domestic  grant  programs  currently  authorized. 

Of  the  six  special  revenue  sharing  programs,  only  CDRS  is  close 
to  enactment  at  this  time.  Programs  likely  to  be  included 
within  CDRS  include  the  followings 

Urban  Renewal  Loans  and  Grants  (including  Code 
Enforcement) 

Open  Space  Grants 
Water  and  Sewer  Grants 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Grants 
Rehabilitation  Loans 
Model  Cities 
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In  addition,  monies  would  be  available  for  (1)  land  acquisition, 

(2)  supporting  social  services,  and  (3)  local  administrative 
expenses.  Thus,  this  program  could  affect  Roxboro-Person 
County  directly  in  terms  of  water/sewer  and  open  space  programs. 
Two  important  differences  between  these  block  grants  and 
existing  categorical  programs  are  that,  first,  they  can  be  used 
as  local  matching  money  for  other  federal  grants  and,  second, 
cities  will  not  have  to  provide  a local  "match"'  in  funds. 

Naturally,  the  funds  available  for  this  program  will  be 
limited,  although  the  total  funding  level  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  affected  combined  categorical  grants.  Small  communities 
(under  50,000)  will  have  to  compete  for  available  discretionary 

i 

funds  on  the  basis  of  certain  administrative  and  management 

techniques  which  enable  them  to  compile  the  application.  The 

application  will  probably  contain  the  following: 

A problem  analysis  that  includes: 

--  areas  of  slum  and  blight 
--  housing  needs 

--  the  adequacy  of  public  facilities 

--  the  adequacy  of  supporting  social  services 

A statement  of  objectives  and  priorities  to  alleviate  these 
problems , 

A list  of  activities,  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
CDRS  funds,  which  respond  to  these  objectives. 

Copies  of,  or  certification  of  the  existence  of: 

--  a relocation  plan 
--  an  employment  plan 
--  a citizen  participation  process 
--  a housing  plan 

--  environmental  impact  statements 

After  the  first  year,  an  evaluation  of  the  city's  performance 
in  the  preceding  year  against  its  own  objectives,  and 

A gross  budget  by  program  category. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  federal  review  would  not 
include  consideration  of  the  technical  or  fiscal  feasibility 
of  the  city's  individual  community  development  activities.  That 
responsibility  will  rest  solely  with  local  government.  However, 
after  the  first  year,  the  reviewer  would  have  to  consider  the 
city's  own  evaluation  of  its  performance  when  deciding  whether 
to  approve  subsequent  grants.  Since  the  federal  government 
will  have  the  authority  to  withhold  part  or  all  of  the  city's 
entitlement,  cities  will  have  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
respond  to  these  requirements  as  a condition  for  participating 
in  the  program. 

Thus,  responsibility  for  determining  local  goals  and 
priorities,  and  means  to  achieve  them,  is  going  to  rest  with 
local  government  officials,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
this  is  going  to  demand  additional  planning  and  management 
capabilities  at  the  local  level.  It  is  obvious  that  if  local 
government  wishes  to  remain  responsive  to  the  needs  of  people 
as  these  needs  become  more  complex,  methods  are  going  to  have 
to  be  adopted  to  evaluate  trends,  problems,  goals,  and 
alternative  solutions.  New  federal  programs,  such  as  CDRS, 
will  undoubtedly  provide  an  impetus  for  developing  these 
capabilities,  but  they  should  be  developed  regardless  of  federal 
requirements,  for  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  government  can 
be  both  efficient  and  effective.  Again,  the  Study  Committee 
feels  that  city-county  consolidation  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Consolidation  of  cities  with  counties  is  not  a new 
phenomonon,  although  it  has  received  widespread  attention  only 
in  recent  years.  The  first  consolidation  dates  back  to  1805 
when  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  Orleans  Parish  (comparable  to 
our  county)  were  united  through  state  legislative  action.  This 
was  followed  during  the  1800 's  by  similar  actions  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York  City.  Mergers  by 
referendum  did  not  begin  until  1947  when  Baton  Rouge  - East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish,  Louisiana  began  that  trend.  (Since  1947, 
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the  only  merger  via  legislative  action  was  Indianopolis- 
Marion  County,  Indiana.)  Today,  twenty  city-county 
consolidations  have -become  reality,  with  thirty-three 
additional  local  units  considering  merger. 

Consolidation  has,  in  the  past,  been  primarily  a Southern 
phenomonon;  however,  a new  westward  trend  is  emerging.  There 
are  currently  eight  local  units  in  the  west  seriously  consid- 
ering consolidation.  The  map  on  pages  17  and  18  shows  the 
status  of  consolidation  throughout  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina  cities  and  counties  have  shown  considerable 
interest  in  consolidation  in  recent  years.  Although  the  state 
has  not  yet  experienced  a successful  consolidation  referendum, 
attempts  will  undoubtedly  continue  with  eventual  success. 

Five  areas  in  the  state  are  at  some  stage  of  examining  total 
local  government  reorganization;  these  areas  are  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County,  Wilmington-New  Hanover  County,  Durham- 
Durham  County,  Winston-Salem-Forsyth  County,  and  Fayetteville- 
Cumberland  County.  Study  groups  have  only  recently  been 
formed  in  Fayetteville  and  Winston-Salem,  but  efforts  in 
Charlotte,  Durham,  and  Wilmington  have  been  examining  the 
concept  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  were  the  frontrunners 
for  consolidation  in  North  Carolina,  when  in  1927,  a local  act 
allowing  city-county  merger  was  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly;  however,  no  action  was  taken  under  that  legislation. 

A major  study  was  then  undertaken  in  1949-1950,  which  gave 
impetus  to  further  functional  consolidation.  Current 
consolidation  efforts  began  in  1967  with  the  creation  of  the 
Single  Government  Study  Committee.  After  a series  of  studies 
and  reports,  the  committee  recommended  that  full  consolidation 
be  achieved  by  1973.  Members  of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Charter  Commission  and  its  Citizens  1 Review  Committee  were 
appointed  in  spring  1969,  and  the  proposed  charter  was 
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Consolidate 


(approved,  defeated, 


THE  TWENTY 
CONSOLIDATIONS 

Mergers  by  Legislative  Action  — 8 

YEAR 


New  Orleans-Orleans  County,  Louisiana 1805 

Boston-Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts 1821 

Philadelphia-Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania 1854 

San  Francisco-San  Francisco  County 1856 

New  York-New  York  County,  New  York  1874 

New  York  and  Brooklyn-Queens  and  Richmond 

Counties,  New  York  1898 

Honolulu-Honolulu  County,  Hawaii 1907 

I ndianapolis-Marion  County,  Indiana 1969 


Mergers  by  Referendum  — 12 


Baton  Rouge-East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  Louisiana 1947 

Hampton-Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia , 1952 

Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tennessee  (defeated  in  1958)  . . . 1962 

Virginia  Beach-Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia 1962 

South  Norfoik-Norfolk  County,  Virginia 1962 

Jacksonville-Duval  County,  Florida  (defeated  in  1935) 1967 

Juneau-Greater  Juneau  Borough,  Alaska 1969 

Carson  City-Ormsby  County,  Nevada 1969 

Columbus-Muscogee  County,  Georgia  (defeated  in  1962)  . . . 1970 

Sitka-Greater  Sitka  Borough,  Alaska 1971 

Savannah-Chatham  County , Georgia 1972 


Lexington- Fayette  County,  Kentucky. . . .1972 

TWENTY  TWO  AREAS  WHERE 
VOTERS  REJECTED  MERGERS 


YEAR 

Oakland-Alameda  County,  California 1921 

Butte-Silver  Bow  County,  Montana 1924 

St.  Louis-St.  Louis  County,  Missouri 1926,  1962 

Portland-Multnomah  County,  Oregon  1927 

Pittsburgh-Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania 1932 

Several  municipalities-Ravalli  County,  Montana 1933,  1960 

Macon-Bibb  County,  Georgia 1933,  1960 

Miami-Dade  County,  Florida  1948,1953 

Newport  News-Harwick  County-Elizabeth  City 

County,  Virginia 1950 

Albuquerque-Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico 1959 

Knoxville-Knox  County,  Tennessee 1959 

Durham-Durham  County,  North  Carolina 1961 

Richmond-Henrico  County,  Virginia 1961 


Char lotte-Mecklenburg  County , N. C. .. . 1971 


Memphis-Shelby  County,  Tennessee 1962,1971 

Chattanooga  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee 1964,  1970 

Tampa-Hillsborough  County,  Florida 1967,  1970 

Athens-Clarke  County,  Georgia 1969 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 1971 

Tallahassee-Leon  County,  Florida 1971 

Pensacola-Escambia  County,  Florida 1970 

Anchorage-Greater  Anchorage  Borough,  Alsaka 1970, 1971 


THIRTY  THREE  AREAS 
CONSIDERING  CONSOLIDATION 

Montgomery  County  - Montgomery,  Alabama 

Jefferson  County  - Birmingham,  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa  County  - Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  (report  due  1972) 

Sacramento  County  - Sacramento,  California  (vote  11/72) 

Escambia  County  - Pensacola,  Florida 

Leon  County  - Tallahassee,  Florida 

Alachua  County  - Gainesville,  Florida 

Hillsborough  County  - Tampa,  Florida 

Whitfield  County  - Dalton,  Georgia 

Douglas  County  - Douglasville,  Georgia 

Clarke  County  - Athens,  Georgia 

Bibb  County  - Macon,  Georgia 

Lowndes  County  - Valdosta,  Georgia 

Fulton  County  - Atlanta,  Georgia 
Tippecanoe  County  - Lafayette,  Indiana 
Sedgwick  County  - Wichita,  Kansas 
Wyandotte  County  - Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Jefferson  County  - Louisville,  Kentucky 
Bernalillo  County-Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Oneida  County  - Utica,  New  York 

Forsyth  County  - Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (vote  1973) 

New  Hanover  County  - Wilmington,  North  Carolina  (vote  1972) 

Durham  County  - Durham,  North  Carolina 

Montgomery  County  - Dayton,  Ohio 

Mahoning  and  Trumbell  Counties,  Ohio 

Multnomah  County  - Portland,  Oregon  (draft  charter  due  10/72) 

Charleston  County  - Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Richland  County  - Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Salt  Lake  County  - Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

King  County  - Seattle,  Washington 

Benton  and  Franklin  Counties,  Washington 

Walla-Walla  County  - Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Ei  Paso  County  - El  Paso,  Texas 
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Governments  in  the  U.S. 


proposed) 


(UPDATED  AND  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  COUNTY, 
February  1972,  pp.  10-11) 


^ PASSED  (Since  1 805) 

# FAILED  (Since  1921) 

J ^ UNDER  CONSIDERATION 
^ FAILED,  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  AGAIN 
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completed  in  January  1971.  The  proposed  charter  was  put  before 
the  voters  on  March  22,  1971,  and  was  rejected  by  a 7 to  3 
majority.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  overwhelming  voter 
disapproval  will  be  explored  later.  The  future  of  consolidation 
in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  is  at  this  time  uncertain, 
although  consolidation  advocates  have  said  they  will  try  again 
to  get  it  sometime  in  the  future. 

The  Durham- Durham  County  Charter  Commission  was  formed  in 
1971,  and  has  almost  completed  a proposed  charter  for  those 
units.  A date  has  not  yet  been  established  for  that  charter 
vote . 

A charter  commission  was  created  for  Wilmington-New  Hanover 
County  in  July  1970.  The  proposed  charter  for  consolidation  was 
completed  in  March  1972,  and  will  come  before  city  and  county 
voters  in  a referendum  to  be  held  February  27,  1973. 


Implementing  Consolidation 

What  steps  are  necessary  for  the  Person  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  Roxboro  City  Council  to  pursue  consolidation? 

The  first  necessary  step  for  consolidation  is  to  create  a 
charter  commission.  Currently,  this  requires  a special  act  of 
the  General  Assembly;  however,  a bill  has  recently  been  introduced 
(S263,  identical  to  H329)  which  would  authorize  creation  of  a 
charter  commission  under  general  law.  However,  this  provision 
is  part  of  a total  rewrite  of  Chapter  153  of  the  General  Statutes 
relating  to  counties,  and  would  not  (if  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly)  become  effective  until  January  1,  1974.  Thus,  if  the 
city  and  county  should  want  to  create  a charter  commission  before 
January  1,  1974,  they  would  have  to  seek  a local  act  during  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  would  be  an  easy  task  since 
the  language  of  the  introduced  bill  could  be  also  used  for  a local 
act . 
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The  bill  introduced  amending  Chapter  153  of  the  General 
Statutes  contains  provisions  relating  to  consolidation  efforts 
in  addition  to  those  authorizing  creation  of  a charter 
commission.  One  such  provision  enumerates  powers  and  duties 
which  can  be  conveyed  to  a charter  or  study  commission. 

Current  language  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

A commission  established  pursuant  to  this  article  may  be 
charged  with  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  study  the  powers,  duties,  functions,  responsibilities, 
and  organizational  structures  of  the  counties  or  cities 
that  established  the  commission  and  of  other  units  of 
local  government  and  public  agencies  within  those 
counties  or  cities. 

(2)  To  prepare  a report  on  its  studies  and  findings. 

(3)  To  prepare  a plan  for  the  consolidation  of  one  or 
more  functions  and  services  of  the  governments  that 
established  the  commission. 

(4)  To  prepare  drafts  of  any  agreements  or  legislation 
necessary  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  one  or  more 
functions  and  services. 

(5)  To  prepare  a plan  for  the  consolidation  into  a single 
government  of  some  or  all  of  the  governments  that 
established  the  commission. 

(6)  To  prepare  drafts  of  any  legislation  necessary  to 
effect  the  plan  of  governmental  consolidation. 

(7)  To  call  a referendum  on  the  plan  of  governmental 
consolidation . 

The  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  governing  boards  establishing 
the  commission  shall: 

(1)  Set  forth  the  purposes  that  are  to  be  vested  in  th,e 
commission . 

(2)  Determine  the  composition  of  the  commission,  the  manner 
of  appointment  of  its  members,  and  the  manner  of 
selection  of  its  officers, 

(3)  Determine  the  compensation,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to 
commission  members. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  commission. 
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(5)  Set  out  the  method  for  determining  the  financial 
support  that  will  be  given  to  the  commission  by 
each  of  the  governments  establishing  the  commission. 

(6)  Set  forth  the  period  of  time  within  which  the 
commission  is  to  complete  its  work. 

(7)  Set  forth  any  other  directions  or  limitations 
considered  necessary. 

Another  section  within  the  article  deals  with  the  referendum 
which  may  be  called  by  the  commission  if  it  is  so  empowered  by 
the  governing  bodies  creating  it.  The  referendum  may  be  held  on 
the  same  day  as  any  other  referendum  or  election  in  the  county 
involved,  but  may  not  otherwise  be  held  during  the  period  be- 
ginning 30  days  before  and  ending  30  days  after  the  day  of  any 
other  referendum  or  election  in  that  county.  If  the  proposition 
is  to  consolidate  a city  with  a county,  to  be  approved  it  must 
receive  the  votes  of  a majority  of  those  voting  in  the 
referendum. 

Also,  another  bill  has  been  introduced  (H332,  iden.  S266) 

"To  define  a consolidated  city-county;  to  authorize  the 
governing  board  of  a consolidated  city-county  to  define,  extend, 
consolidate  and  abolish  urban  service  districts;  to  authorize 
the  governing  board  of  a consolidated  city-county  to  levy  taxes 
within  urban  service  districts;  and  to  set  forth  the  debt  limits 
and  procedures  for  a consolidated  city-county. " This  bill  adds 
new  GS  Ch.  155  to  provide  machinery  for  establishment  of  urban 
service  districts  in  consolidated  city-county,  and  amends 
several  laws  relating  to  distribution  of  State  aid  to  counties 
and  cities  to  account  for  consolidated  city-county.  It  defines 
consolidated  city-county  as  any  county  where  the  largest 
municipality  has  been  abolished  and  consolidated  with  county 
government.  It  provides  that  any  municipality  consolidated  into 
county  is  automatically  an  urban  service  district;  it  sets  out 
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procedures  and  standards  for  creation  of  new  urban  service 
districts,  and  provides  machinery  for  annexation  of  territory 
to  service  districts  and  consolidation  and  abolition  of  service 
districts.  It  authorizes  levy  of  taxes  within  urban  service 
districts  in  addition  to  taxes  levied  unit-wide  in  order  to 
finance,  provide  and  maintain  services,  facilities  and  functions 
in  addition  to  or  to  a greater  extent  than  those  provided  unit- 
wide. It  provides  for  allocation  of  other  revenues  among 
unit-wide  government  and  urban  service  districts.  It  authorizes 
issuance  of  bonds  for  urban  service  district  purposes,  and 
provides  that  any  such  bonds  must  be  approved  by  both  unit-wide 
vote  and  vote  in  the  affected  service  district;  bonds  would  be 
unit-wide  obligations  retired  by  taxes  levied  only  in  service 
district.  It  fixes  debt  limit  of  consolidated  city-county  at 
8%  of  appraised  value  of  property  in  the  unit.  It  purports 
to  amend  GS  105-113  (apparently  intends  105-113.86)  to  qualify 

I 

consolidated  city-county  for  beer-wine  crown  tax  allocations. 

It  amends  GS  105-116  to  qualify  consolidated  city-county  for 
franchise  tax  allocations.  It  amends  GS  105-213  to  qualify 
consolidated  city-county  for  intangibles  tax  allocation.  It 
adds  new  GS  130-23.1  through  130-23.4  to  set  out  structure  of 
board  of  health  in  consolidated  city-county.  It  amends  GS 
136-41.1  to  qualify  consolidated  city-county  for  Powell  Bill 
street-aid  funds.  It  adds  new  GS  136-66.6  to  provide  that 
provisions  of  GS  Ch.  136  concerning  city  streets  not  a part  of 
the  State  highway  system  apply  to  urban  service  districts  that 
were  municipalities  prior  to  consolidation,  and  that  those 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  urban  service  districts  created  after 
consolidation  in  previously  unincorporated  territory.  This  bill, 
if  passed,  would  become  effective  July  1,  1973. 
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One  question  which  frequently  crops  us  concerning  consoli- 
dation is,  "how  does  the  transition  from  dual  governments  to  a 
single  government  take  place?"  This  question  is  answered  by 
the  charter  commission  in  the  proposed  charter,  and  thus  is  a 
matter  of  local  desires.  For  example,  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuation and  transition  in  the  Wilmington-New  Hanover  County 
proposed  charter  included  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Continuation  of  ordinances  and  regulations.  (It 
provides,  in  part,  that,  "all  ordinances  and 
resolutions  that  are  in  force  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  charter  and  that  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  charter  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  within  the  area  in  which 
they  applied.  They  become  ordinances  and 
resolutions  of  the  consolidated  government  and 
shall  continue  in  force  until  repealed  or  amended 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ..." 

(2)  Continuation  of  hearings  and  proceedings. 

(3)  Transfer  of  assets  and  liabilities.  (All  assets 
and  liabilities  of  individual  governments 
transfered  to  consolidated  government) . 

(4)  Continuation  of  officers.  (This  section  provides, 
in  part,  that  "except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
charter,  all  officers,  departments,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions  and  authorities  . . . shall  continue  to 
perform  their  respective  functions  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  charter,  until  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  or  provided  for  by  the  consolidated 
government . " ) 

(5)  Continuation  of  employees.  (This  section  provides, 
in  part,  that  "all  employees  of  the  governments  of 
New  Hanover  County  and  the  City  of  Wilmington  become 
employees  of  the  consolidated  government.’  No  employee 
may  sustain  any  reduction  in  salary  on  account  of 
consolidation,  nor  may  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
impair  or  diminish  the  rights,  benefits,  privileges 
or  opportunities  of  any  employee  of  the  consolidated 
governments  under  any  retirement  or  pension  plan  in 
effect  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
charter . " ) 
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(6)  Officers  and  offices  of  boards  and  agencies.  (This 
section  provides,  in  part,  that  "except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  charter,  the  officers,  members  and 
employees  of  all  agencies,  boards,  commissions  and 
authorities  continue  as  officers,  members  and  em- 
ployees of  those  agencies,  boards,  commissions  and 
authorities  and  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
and  enjoy  the  powers,  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
they  possessed  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  charter.) 

(7)  Effective  Date  of  consolidation. 

(8)  Initial  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Board.  (This  section 
provides,  in  part,  that  "the  five  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  Wilmington  and  the  five  members  of  the  New 
Hanover  Board  of  County  Commissioners  serving  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  consolidated  govern- 
ment are  the  initial  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  consolidated  government ...  The 
person  who  was  Mayor  of  Wilmington  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  consolidated  government  shall 
preside  until  the  initial  Mayor  of  the  consolidated 
government  is  elected.  The  Mayor  of  the  consolidated 
government  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office 
and  cause  the  oath  of  office  to  be  administered  to  the 
remaining  nine  persons  as  members  of  the  initial  Board 

of  Commissioners.  Following  the  taking  of  the  oaths 
of  office,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  elect  from 
its  membership  a Mayor  Pro  Tempore...") 

(9)  Transitional  budgets  for  1972-73.  (Provides  for  admin- 
istration and  amendment,  if  necessary,  of  existing 
budgets . ) 

(10)  Initial  elections.  (Establishes  procedures  and  dates.) 

Continuation  and  transition  provisions  in  the  Wilmington-New  Hanover 
County  proposed  charter  are  not  meant  to  be  "models"  or  examples 
for  Roxboro-Person  County.  They  have  been  included  in  this  report 
only  to  show  types  of  provisions  necessary  for  that  phase  of  con- 
solidation. 
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Potential  Problems 


The  largest  single  problem  with  consolidation  efforts  is 
that  they  meet  with  considerable  opposition  at  the  polls.  This 
is  clearly  evident  by  the  number  of  times  consolidation  has  been 
rejected  by  voters;  the  opposition  is  batting  1000  in  North 
Carolina  to  date.  What  are  the  reasons  for  opposition,  and  which 
groups  and  individuals  have  been  opposed  to  consolidation  efforts, 
both  in  North  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  vitally  important  in  a consolidation 
effort,  for  it  is  only  when  you  know  who  is  opposed,  and  why, 
that  an  adequate  public  information  program  can  be  launched  to 
dispell  rumors  and  misconceptions. 

One  report*  has  reviewed  consolidation  efforts  in  four 

metropolitan  areas,  with  an  analysis  of  who  was  opposed  and  why. 

Following  are  excepts  from  that  report. 

The  proposed  metro  reform  for  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  led  to  a defeat  in  1958,  but  victory  in 
1962. . . 

The  proponent  group  in  the  1958  campaign  was  led 
by  "all  out"  support  from  the  two  major  newspapers, 
the  Tennessean  and  Banner . In  addition,  the  con- 
solidation charter  had  the  endorsement  of  Mayor 
West  of  Nashville  and  County  Judge  Briley,  Nashville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a great  majority  of  business 
leaders,  Nashville  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 

Tennessee  Taxpayer's  Association,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  several  other  civic  and  professional 
groups  as  well  as  10  members  of  the  charter  com- 
mission including  two  Negro  members.  Some  of  the 
general  reasons  for  their  position  were  that  "metro" 
was  sensible,  economic,  efficient  and  logical;  it 
would  provide  better  sewers  and  other  services;  it 
would  bring  fairer  sharing  of  tax  burdens;  it  would 


The  report  was  written  by  Barbara  Israel  while  a student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Ms.  Israel  worked 
with  the  Government  Study  Committee  as  a summer  intern  for  the 
Institute  of  Government. 
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provide  better  s.chools;  it  would  bring  about' 
community  betterment;  it  would  generate  in-,,, 
dustrial  and  economic  progress;  it  would  aid 
politicians  and  office  holders  through  increased 
power  and  salaries;  and  it  would  give  newspapers 
increased  advertising  and  revenue. 

The  opponents  of  consolidation  were  hardly 
visible  until  the  final  week  of  the  campaign, 
when  they  used  scare  tactics  flooding  the  area 
with  anti-metro  handbills  and  radio  and 
television  advertisements.  Those  who  attacked 
metro  were  the  suburban  private  fire  and  police 
companies,  the  constables,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  members  of  city  council  and  county  court, 
and  most  operators  of  small  suburban  business 
establishments,  and  a few  Nashville  businessmen. 
These  people  found  a common  source  of  opposition, 
as  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  form  of 
government  and  services  provided  in  the  suburbs; 
they  felt  "Metro"  would  bring  increased  taxes; 
they  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  paying  for 
unreceived  services;  they  were  suspicious  of  the 
city  and  did  not  like  city  politicians;  and  they 
did  not  like  the  way  the  proposal  was  being 
handled. . . 


Jacksonville-Duval  County,  Florida,  succeeded  in 
adopting  a consolidation  plan.  Their  victory  was 
unique  in  that  no  other  American  community  in  the 
20th  Century  had  successfully  restructured  local 
government  on  such  a scale  on  the  first  public 
trial  at  the  polls. 

The  pro-Metro  forces  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
support  of  the  newspaper.  The  Times  Union.  Others 
joining  included  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Governor 
Kirk,  various  trade  organizations,  civic  clubs, 
religious  groups,  big  business  owners  and  executives. 
Also,  were  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Junior  League, 
various  professional  organizations  such  as  the 
Jacksonville  Bar  Association,  the  Duval  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Jacksonville  Ministerial 
Alliance,  and  several  organizations  primarily 
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interested  in  race  relations,  the  Jacksonville 
Urban  League,  Human  Relations  Council,  and 
Voters  League  of  Florida. 

Proponents  argued  that  reorganization  would 
better  enable  the  government  to  solve  community 
problems  and  could  trigger  a chain  reaction  of 
expanded  activity  and  prosperity.  Other  benefits 
were  that  the  Negroes  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  represented  in  government;  for  teachers, 
the  new  program  would  take  the  school  system  out 
of  politics  and  restore  it  to  the  people;  for 
city  and  county  employees;  there  would  be  better 
organizations,  more  prestige,  and  better  job 
opportunities . 

The  opposition  to  consolidation  had  little  to 
offer.  They  were  the  Central  Labor  Union,  city 
and  county  employee  unions,  the  Better  Government 
for  Duval  County,  and  many  anonymous  forces. 

The  anti-Metro  campaign  attacked  in  emotional 
and  often  irresponsible  terms.  The  opponents 
felt  that  centralizing  local  government,  reducing 
the  number  of  elected  officials,  and  creating 
"big  government"  in  the  community  would  destroy 
the  democratic  process  and  weaken  people's  power 
at  the  polls.  Consolidation  was  assailed  as  a 
"communist  conspiracy"  and  dictatorship  . . . 

The  plan  passed  by  a vote  of  54, 493  for  and 
29,768  against  ... 


St.  Louis-St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  holds  a 
long  history  of  unsuccessful  attempts  for 
restructuring  of  their  governmental  system.  Their 
last  campaign  in  1962  was  also  defeated. 

In  support  of  the  St.  Louis  Borough  Plan  of  1962, 
were  principally  labor  forces;  who  had  traditionally 
backed  consolidation,  a few  political  leaders  in 
the  central  city,  and  a number  of  prominent 
citizens.  The  main  argument  of  the  supporters  was 
that  they  felt  the  economic  deterioration  of  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area  was  largely  due  to  the  un- 
stable condition,  of  government,  produced  by 
existence  of  many  municipalities  in  the  County. 
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The  sponsors  of  the  consolidation  movement  had 
counted  heavily  on  the  mayor,  prestigious  groups, 
and  metropolitan  newspapers,  but  all  of  these 
potentially  powerful  supporters  backed  away  from 
the  issue.  Also,  forming  the  opposition  were 
the  St.  Louis  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  almost 
all  of  the  officials  of  the  ninety-eight 
municipalities  of  the  county,  Negro  political 
leaders,  St.  Louis  city  politicians,  and 
suburbanites  . . . 

The  plan  was  rejected  by  city  voters,  67,321  to 
47,432  . . . 


In  dealing  with  the  successful  consolidation 
campaign  for  Miami-Dade  County,  Florida,  it  is 
helpful  to  see  how  this  region  differs  from 
other  areas.  The  suburban  population  of  Miami 
is  constantly  moving  and  growing,  not  with 
overspill  from  the  central  city,  but  with  in- 
migration  from  other  sections  of  the  nation. 

The  tourist  atmosphere  and  high  mobility  of 
the  Miami  population,  are  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  any  strong  personal  ties  to  in- 
dividual municipalities.  The  area  is  almost 
completely  devoid  of  highly  organized  political 
fractions  and  strong  labor  unions.  There  is  an 
absence  of  relatively  strong  racial  or  religious 
minorities  committed  to  the  status  quo.  Business 
leadership  is  sporadic,  and  the  "social  life"  is 
made  up  of  largely  wintertime  residents.  Because 
of  this  organizational  and  leadership  vacuum, 
the  mass  media  have  been  able  to  assume  a role  of 
decisive  importance  in  metropolitan  affairs. 

In  favor  of  consolidation  were  the  Miami-Dade 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dade  County  Research 
Foundation,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Miami  Herald, 
Miami  News,  Dade  delegation  to  the  Florida 
legislature,  3 M Board,  and  the  Charter  Board. 
They  were  mainly  interested  in  consolidation  as 
a form,  of  government  in  which  the  county  would 
exercise  complete  authority  over  many  area-wide 
functions,  such  as  tax  assessing  and  collecting, 
water  supply,  sewerage,  transportation  services, 
traffic  planning  and  overall  planning. 
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The  opposition  forced  included  a Special  Committee 
created  by  the  Dade  County  League  of  Municipalities 
to  study  the  charter,  municipal  and  county  employee 
groups,  most  municipal  legislators  as  well  as 
municipal  officials  . . . 

The  Miami-Dade  County  Charter  was  approved  on  May 
21,  1957,  by  a slim  margin  of  1,784  votes  in  a 
total  vote  of  87,024.  Only  26%  of  the  County's 
registered  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Not  one 
precinct  in  Hialiah  or  Miami  Beach  favored  the 
charter.  All  of  the  small  cities  involved  voted 
against  the  plan.  Victory  was  assured  by  a 57% 
"yes"  vote  in  the  City  of  Miami  and  a 66%  "yes" 
vote  in  Coral  Gables  . . . 


CONCLUSION 

As  seen  in  the  four  cases  above,  city-county  govern- 
ment consolidation  involves  not  only  jobs  and  rewards, 
but  more  importantly,  value  differences  among  groups 
and  individuals  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  line- 
up of  the  key  proponents  and  opponents  is  strikingly 
similar  from  area  to  area,  although  there  are 
exceptions.  Among  the  groups  usually  favoring  change 
are  top  businessmen,  central  city  chambers  of  commerce, 
civic  or  good  government  associations,  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  metropolitan  press. 
Commonly  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  are  suburban 
officials  and  employees,  suburban  newspapers,  Negroes, 
farmers,  and  right-wing  organizations,  such  as  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Central  city  and  county  govern- 
ment officials  are  found  in  both  camps,  as  are 
political  parties  and  labor  unions. 

The  lineup  of  issues  in  metropolitan  reorganization 
campaigns  have  also  followed  a common  pattern. 

Proponents  of  change  have  almost  invariably  rested 
their  case  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Aiming  their  fire  at  overlapping  jurisdictions, 
governmental  fragmentation,  confusion  of  responsibility, 
outmoded  administrative  structures,  and  uncoordinated 
growth,  they  have  stressed  that  problems  which  are 
metropolitan  in  scope  need  handling  by  an  agency  with 
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area-wide  authority.  Their  campaigns  have  generally 
stressed  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  consoli- 
dation of  improved  services,  more  efficient 
administration,  coordinated  planning,  more  equitable 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits,  and  better 
representation . 

The  opponents  of  metropolitan  restructuring  have 
contended  that  change  would  result  in  tax  increases, 
bigger  government,  and  loss  of  individual  rights. 

Other  frequently  advanced  arguments  run  [as  follows]; 
the  objectives  of  the  plan  could  be  fulfilled  by 
less  drastic  changes  within  the  existing  governmental 
framework;  the  proposal  is  unconstitutional  and 
would  involve  the  new  unit  in  extended  and  costly 
litigation;  and  the  present  system  is  performing 
adequately. 

On  the  subject  of  voter  response,  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  area-wide  reorganization  is  the 
unfamiliarity  of  many  citizens  with  metropolitan 
issues.  Evidence  also  indicates  that  voters  who 
support  metropolitan  reform  tend  to  be  drawn  from 
the  upper  socio-economic  categories.  What  is  also 
of  importance  is  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change 
and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  elector.  Central 
city  dwellers  of  high  social  rank  are  more  likely 
than  their  suburban  counterparts  to  support  a plan 
calling  for  consolidation.  The  same  is  generally 
true  of  lower-income  city  residents  (not  considering 
race)  as  compared  to  suburbanites  in  the  same  status 
category. 

As  seen  from  the  four  areas  discussed,  consolidation 
campaigns  are  very  political.  It  is  not  often  the 
actual  charter  involved,  but  the  lineup  of  support  and 
opposition,  which  cause  either  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  election.  Although,  the  generalizations  dis- 
cussed above  do  not  always  stand  steadfast,  they  can 
be  used  by  metropolitan  areas  as  guidelines  in 
campaigns  for  city-county  consolidation. 
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Some  insights  into  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 
consolidation  charter  defeat  reveal  a typical  line-up  of 
proponents  and  opponents.  An  article  analyzing  the  defeat, 
written  by  Warren  Jake  Wicker  of  the  Institute  of  Government, 
is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report.  Without  repeat- 
ing in  detail  what  Mr.  Wicker  has  already  said,  let  us  just 
mention  that  opposition  to  the  consolidation  plan  was 
widespread,  and  this  undoubtedly  has  implications  for  future 
consolidation  efforts  in  North  Carolina.  As  Mr.  Wicker 
summarizes,  "Other  areas  of  North  Carolina  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  consolidation  effort  of  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County,  and  its  approval  would  probably  have 
increased  interest  in  city-county  consolidation  elsewhere. 

The  defeat  of  consolidation  in  Mecklenburg  seems  likely  to 
make  advocates  of  consolidation  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
more  cautious. " This  added  caution,  however,  can  be  healthy 
because  it  will  compel  proponents  of  consolidation  to  plan 
campaign  strategies  and  tactics  much  more  carefully.  Citizens 
affected  by  a consolidation  proposal  will  have  to  be  informed 
simply  and  honestly  just  how  it  will  affect  them.  Before 
discussing  how  a public  information  campaign  might  be 
conducted,  we  should  consider  one  other  potential  problem 
regarding  consolidation  --  the  charter  commission  itself. 

According  to  proposed  revisions  of  Chapter  153  of  the 
General  Statutes,  composition  and  selection  of  a charter 
commission  would  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  county 
commissioners  and  city  councilmen.  These  selections  must  be 
made  with  care,  taking  into  consideration  representation  of 
influential  community  groups,  particularly  those  which  may 
ostensibly  oppose  consolidation  efforts.  The  more  community 
groups  which  can  be  brought  into  the  charter  writing  process. 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  better  chances  will  be  of 
widespread  support  at  the  polls.  Of  course,  selections  of 
charter  commission  members  should  not  risk  pitting  known  arch- 
rivals against  one  another  on  the  commission,  for  to  do  so 
would  only  lead  to  counterproductive  infighting  and  a drawn- 
out  charter  drafting  process.  What  must  be  sought,  instead, 
is  a committee  of  people  who  can  work  well  together  while 
representing  diverse  community  interests. 

Prevention  and  Resolution  of  Anticipated  Problems 

In  any  campaign,  the  best  defense  is  a good  offense.  This  is 
perhaps  more  true  for  a governmental  consolidation  effort  than  for 
many  other  political  campaigns,  for  it  involves  a basic  structural 
change  that  many  people  would  be  apprehensive  about.  For  this  reason, 
two  items  in  the  campaign  would  have  to  receive  particular  close 
attention  --  organization  and  public  relations. 

Organization  would  have  to  be  a first  priority  order  of 
business  if  consolidation  is  pursued  by  city  and  county  officials. 
This  means  that  committees,  finances,  staff  resources,  office  space 
needs,  etd.,  should  all  be  fairly  well  established  by  the  time 
charter  commission  members  are  selected.  It  would  be  helpful  for 
one  or  two  local  representatives  to  visit  other  North  Carolina 
cities  involved  in  consolidation  to  learn  from  their  experiences. 
Those  directly  involved  should  also  thoroughly  review  available 
literature  related  to  consolidation  efforts  throughout  the  United 
States.  A good  deal  of  written  material  has  been  prepared  by,  and 
is  available  from,  the  National  Association  of  Counties.  Naturally, 
assistance  from  the  Institute  of  Government  should  be  sought  as 
soon  as  possible-  the  Institute  has  provided  technical  assistance 
for  all  consolidation  efforts  in  North  Carolina  to  date. 
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An  information  program  is  one  element  which,  by  itself,  can 
make  or  break  a consolidation  proposal,  and  should  be  initiated 
as  soon  as  practicable.  Continuing  liaison  should  be  maintained 
with  the  local  press.  Leaflets,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  should  be 
prepared  explaining  the  need  for  consolidation,  and  these  should 
be  distributed  to  each  household  in  the  county.  A "hot  line"  could 
be  maintained  to  answer  citizen  inquiries,  and  a similar  service 
could  be  provided  in  a weekly  newspaper  column.  The  charter 
commission  may  wish  to  utilize  citizen  advisory  committees  to 
increase  grass-roots  participation  in  preparing  charter  drafts. 

They  also  should  conduct  frequent  meetings  throughout  the  county 
to  explain  the  charter  and  their  work  program  as  it  progresses. 

In  short,  it  would  entail  a lot  of  work  for  many  people,  but  in- 

1 

volvement  of  the  total  community  should  reap  rewards  at  the  polls. 
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SUMMARY 


The  task  of  the  Study  Committee  was  to  analyze  ongoing 
governmental  functions  in  Roxboro-Person  County,  to  identify 
problem  areas,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  city  and  county 
officials  on  how  to  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
governmental  operations. 

A number  of  problems  and  deficiencies  were  identified  in 
each  functional  area.  Many  of  these  problems  are  the  result 
of  increased  needs  for  municipal  type  services  outside  Roxboro 
city  limits,  and  the  inability  of  the  county  to  provide  them. 
Demands  placed  on  local  governments  today  are  greater  than  ever 
before  in  history,  due  partly  to  rising  expectations  of  local 
citizens,  and  also  due  to  requirements  of  state  and  federal 
agencies  for  more  sophisticated  management  techniques.  Indica- 
tions are  that  changes  from  categorical  grant  programs  to  block 
grants  (special  revenue  sharing)  at  the  federal  level  will  re- 
quire even  greater  management  capabilities. 

In  response  to  these  challenges  the  Study  Committee 
examined  many  alternatives  for  government  organization  and 
reorganization  and  voted  unanimously  to  recommend  city-county 
consolidation  as  the  best  solution.  This  is  not  the  easy  way. 
It  is  not  an  expedient  solution.  But  the  Study  Committee  feels 
it  is  the  best  solution;  if  it  can  work  anywhere  — and  it  has 
it  can  work  extremely  well  in  Person  County  because  of  its  size 
population  distribution,  and  existence  of  only  one  incorporated 
municipality. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  win-loss  record  of  consolidation, 
particularly  in  North  Carolina,  that  a consolidation  campaign 
must  be  run  as  efficiently  as  the  government  it  is  trying  to 
create.  This  requires  a good  deal  of  planning  and  organization 
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which  should,  if  city  and  county  officials  endorse  the  concept,  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  possible.  So  that  momentum  is  not  lost,  it  is 
recommended  that  special  legislation  be  sought  in  this  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  that  a Charter  commission  be  named  as 
soon  as  possible.  A public  information  program  explaining  consoli- 
dation to  the  citizenry  should  be  launched  simultaneously,  and 
should  be  intensified  throughout  the  campaign  to  reach  every  voter. 
When  all  the  facts  are  presented,  the  Study  Committee  feels  con- 
fident that  consolidation  can  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  people. 
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Reprinted  from  Popular  Government / Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  April  1971,  pp.  31-35. 


CHARLOTTE  - MECKLENBURG 
CONSOLIDATION  DEFEATED 

the  issues  . . . the  principals  . . . the  results 

By  Warren  J.  Wicker 


On  March  22,  the  voters  of  Mecklenburg  County  rejected  7 to  3 a proposed  plan  for  con- 
solidating the  governments  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  that  had  been  under  study 
since  1967. 


The  proposed  plan  would  have  merged  the  governments  of  the  City  of  Charlotte  and  Meck- 
lenburg County.  Had  it  been  approved  in  the  county-wide  vote,  subsequent  elections  would 
have  been  held  in  the  six  smaller  towns  (one,  Mint  Hill,  was  incorporated  in  March  by  the 
current  North  Carolina  General  Assembly)  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  governments  of 
those  municipalities  would  also  be  merged  into  the  consolidated  city-county  government. 

This  article  examines  both  the  main  issues  that  developed  in  the  campaigns  for  and  against 
the  consolidation  and  the  principal  proponents  and  opponents,  and  reports  briefly  on  the  results 
of  the  voting. 

(The  March  issue  of  Popular  Government  contains  an  article  describing  the  history  of  the 
consolidation  efforts  in  Mecklenburg  County  and  outlining  the  characteristics  of  the  plan  being 
proposed.) 


The  proposed  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  consolida- 
tion went  down  by  a vote  of  39,464  against  and  17,313 
for.  By  election  day,  newspaper  polls  and  many  obser- 
vers were  predicting  its  defeat,  but  few  anticipated 
that  it  would  fail  by  such  a large  margin. 

The  vote  in  Mecklenburg  came  in  a county  where 
functional  consolidation  and  cooperative  activity  be- 


tween the  governments  had  reached  extensive  pro- 
portions. Consolidation  had  been  discussed  for  many 
years,  and  many  officials  saw  it  as  a natural  step  in 
the  evolution  of  cooperative  and  joint  relationships 
between  the  two  governments.  Moreover,  the  move  to 
create  the  Charter  Commission  in  1969  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  the  local  governments,  the  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  (which  started  this  effort),  the  local 
press,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  several  other 
groups.  Except  in  the  smaller  towns,  outspoken  op- 
position to  the  idea  of  consolidation  was  generally 
not  evident.  All  these  conditions  .suggested  that  con- 
solidation might  receive  a favorable  vote. 

Experience  with  consolidation  attempts  in  other 
metropolitan  areas  indicated  that  citizens  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  unincorporated  areas  of  a county 
usually  opposed  consolidation.  Local  officials  antici- 
pated similar  opposition  in  Mecklenburg.  They  also 
knew  that  elsewhere  voter  approval  of  consolidation 
seemed  to  have  a better  chance  when  some  crisis  beset 
the  existing  governments.  The  advocates  of  consoli- 
dation recognized  that  the  absence  of  a crisis,  the 
likely  opposition  of  citizens  outside  of  Charlotte,  and 
possible  resistance  to  change  and  consolidation  per  se 
were  significant  factors  against  consolidation.  They 
were  convinced,  however,  that  a single  government 
serving  all  the  community  would  result  in  better  co- 
ordination of  services,  better  planning,  wiser  and  more 
economical  use  of  the  community’s  tax  resources,  and 
a more  responsive  government.  The  city  and  county 
governing  boards  had  sometimes  spent  months  or 
years  in  trying  to  reach  agreement  on  a joint  course 
of  action.  With  a single  government,  the  advocates 
said,  these  decisions  would  be  made  faster  and  action 
needed  by  the  community  would  be  taken  sooner. 
They  were  confident  that  both  the  need  for  consolida- 
tion and  its  advantages  would  commend  themselves  to 
the  voters  and  outweigh  the  considerations  often  cited 
as  disadvantages.  It  was  thus  with  optimism  that  the 
Charter  Commission  began  developing  the  plan  in 
1969. 

The  Issues 

Early  in  their  work,  after  the  first  visits  to  con- 
solidated governments  and  the  first  public  hearings, 
members  of  the  Charter  Commission  concluded  that 
representation,  taxation,  and  the  form  of  government 
would  likely  be  key  issues  in  the  debates  over  what- 
ever plan  was  developed.  Other  issues  were  identified 
as  their  work  continued,  often  with  a realization  that 
probably  no  answer  developed  would  please  all  citi- 
zens. In  commending  its  work  to  the  people  the  Com- 
mission said, 

We  xoish  we  could  say  this  [the  Charter]  is  a 
perfect  document.  We  wish  we  could  say  it  will 
provide  a government  that  can  solve  all  problems. 
In  candor,  we  cannot.  ...  To  those  citizens  who 
wish  that  some  things  about  this  charter  were 
different,  we  offer  the  observation  that  the  choice 
is  between  this  . . . plan  and  the  seven  different 
governments  ive  now  have. 

The  campaigns  for  and  against  the  charter  were 
waged  largely  in  the  final  six  weeks  before  the  vote. 
Listed  below  are  the  major  issues  that  appeared  to 


be  developed  in  the  campaign.  The  analysis  of  the 
voting  patterns  indicated  that  some  of  them  were 
important.  The  relative  importance  of  many,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  measured  from  the  voting  results.1 
The  issues  are  identified  here.  Later  reports  will  have 
to  weigh  them. 

1.  Consolidation.  As  noted,  from  the  beginning, 
the  idea  of  consolidation  appeared  to  have  wide  gen- 
eral approval,  and  in  the  campaign  the  concept  as 
such  was  not  opposed.  In  the  last  week  of  the  cam- 
paign, for  example,  the  opposition  leader,  Allen  A. 
Bailey,  said,  “The  community  does  not  have  to  say 
‘no’  to  the  idea  of  merger  of  our  governments  in  order 
to  say  ‘no’  to  the  radical  changes  in  government  pro- 
posed under  this  charter.  [After  its  defeat]  we  could, 
in  fact,  begin  immediately  to  draft  a document  which 
would  simply  merge  our  two  governments.  . . 

The  size  of  the  vote  against  the  charter  suggests 
that  some  generalized  opposition  to  the  idea  of  con- 
solidation may  have  been  present,  but  it  never  be- 
came a major  issue. 

2.  Elected  Representation.  Judging  from  campaign 
statements,  the  question  of  elected  representation 
was  the  issue  that  received  most  attention.  It  involved 
the  proposed  arrangements  for  electing  both  the  con- 
solidated governing  board  (council)  and  the  school 
board. 

In  the  existing  city  and  county  governments,  both 
boards  are  elected  at  large  for  two-years  terms.  Char- 
lotte has  a seven-member  council  and  a mayor  and 
the  county  has  a five-member  board,  from  which  the 
members  select  one  of  themselves  as  chairman.  The 
nine  school  board  members  are  elected  at  large  for 
six-year,  staggered  terms. 

The  proposed  charter  called  for  a council  of  18 
members,  12  elected  from  single-member  districts 
(about  30,000  people  in  each)  and  six  elected  at  large, 
all  for  staggered  terms  of  four  years.  The  mayor  was 
also  to  be  elected  at  large  for  four  years.  The  revision 
in  the  school  board  called  for  it  to  continue  to  have 
nine  members  but  with  six  elected  from  districts  and 
three  at  large. 

Proponents  claimed  that  the  proposed  plan  would 
make  government  more  responsive  and  give  all  citi- 
zens a feeling  of  being  directly  represented.  The  dis- 
tricts, as  drawn,  would  have  enabled  both  blacks  and 
rural  residents  to  elect  three  members  of  the  council. 
Consolidation  and  the  plan  of  representation,  said 
the  proponents,  would  give  all  citizens  a voice  in 
their  government.  The  city’s  fringe-area  residents 
are  now  subject  to  decisions  of  the  city  council  on 
planning,  zoning,  annexation,  utility  rates,  and  many 

1.  Dr.  Schley  Lyons  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  undertook  an  intensive  study  of  voter  attitudes  and 
behavior  both  before  and  after  the  referendum.  When  his  study 
is  complete,  some  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  various 
issues  on  voting  should  be  available.  L.  M.  Wright,  Jr.,  associate 
director  of  the  Charter  Commission,  also  plans  a volume  that 
will  report  in  detail  on  the  work  of  the  Commission,  the  devel- 
opment of  major  issues,  and  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns. 
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other  matters,  but  have  no  direct  influence  in  its 
selection.  Under  consolidation  there. would  have  been 
one  county-wide  council  and  all  citizens  equally 
represented  on  it.  (Currently,  most  members  of  the 
elected  bodies  live  within  one  fairly  small  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  county.) 

Opponents  charged  that  the  plan  wotdd  bring  a 
return  to  “ward  politics”  and  “log-rolling.”  They  said 
that  the  council  was  too  large  and  would  result  in 
government  by  committees.  Moreover,  they  said,  every 
citizen  should  be  able  to  vote  for  all  those  who  gov- 
erned him,  or,  at  the  least,  for  a majority  of  them — 
something  not  possible  under  the  proposed  plan. 
They  also  suggested  that  some  districts  might  not  be 
able  to  offer  well-qualified  candidates  and  that  the 
community  should  not  approve  a plan  that  prevented 
it  from  having  the  services  of  its  most  qualified  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  where  they  live.  District  repre- 
sentatives, they  said,  would  have  a narrow  view  of 
the  community’s  needs  rather  than  a community-wide 
approach  which  would  be  of  most  benefit. 

Besides  these  traditional  considerations,  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  for  blacks  was  a factor.  Some 
proponents  said  that  the  community  would  be  better 
off  and  better  able  to  deal  with  current  concerns  if 
some  black  citizens  were  assured  seats  on  the  govern- 
ing body.  While  there  were  few  direct  statements  to 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  some  opposition  resulted 
from  the  feeling  that  no  change  in  representation 
plans  should  be  made  if  the  result  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  blacks  on  elected  boards. 

3.  Fair  Representation.  One  of  the  most  contro- 
versial provisions  of  the  proposed  charter  was  Section 
6-42,  entitled  “Fair  representation.”  This  section 
stated  that  in  making  appointments  to  all  boards, 
commissions,  and  authorities  of  the  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, the  council  “shall  secure  reasonable  repre- 
sentation on  each  board,  commission  and  authority 
of  all  sexes,  races,  income  groups,  geographic  sections 
of  the  county  and  political  parties.”  The  section  was 
also  to  apply  to  all  boards  and  commissions  of  the 
government,  whether  or  not  appointed  by  the  council. 
The  charter  also  contained  other  similar  and  more 
specific  provisions.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
provisions,  for  example,  required  that  each  member 
reside  in  a different  electoral  district  and  that  not  all 
members  be  of  the  same  “race  or  sex  or  political 
party.” 

Proponents  saw  these  provisions  as  strengths  the 
means  to  make  the  government  truly  representative. 
The  spirit  of  the  provisions  were  right,  and  the  word 
“reasonable”  was  adequate  to  provide  the  necessary 
leeway  and  prevent  legal  objections  when  exact  pro- 
portions were  not  achieved  in  a particular  case. 

Opponents  said  that  the  section  would  open  the 
government  to  endless  suits  and  that  federal  judges 
would  appoint  members  to  the  boards  and  commis- 
sions. They  also  said  that  the  provisions  would  mean 


that  many  of  the  able  citizens  now  serving  on  these 
boards  could  not  be  reappointed  as  the  Section  6-42 
requirements  were  implemented.  As  with  the  elected 
bodies,  the  government  should  be  able  to  call  on  its 
ablest  citizens  for  service,  regardless  of  any  other  con- 
siderations or  characteristics. 

4.  Status  of  the  Semi-Independent  Boards  and 
Commissions.  While  the  charter  did  not  make  major 
changes  in  the  status  of  these  bodies  (the  Hospital 
Authority,  Housing  Authority,  Auditorium-Coliseum 
Authority,  etc.),  it  made  all  of  them  subject  to  an 
audit  by  the  central  government  and  some  of  them 
subject  to  the  consolidated  government’s  personnel 
and  budgeting  provisions.  Membership  on  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  was  increased  from  five  to  15,  of  whom 
a third  were  to  be  tenants  of  public  housing.  For  the 
Hospital  Authority,  the  current  requirement  that 
new  appointees  be  made  from  a list  submitted  by  the 
Authority  was  removed. 

Most  members  of  the  existing  boards,  commissions, 
and  authorities  objected  to  these  changes.  Opponents 
of  the  charter  said  that  they  would  make  the  boards 
more  “political”  and  discourage  able  people  from 
serving  on  them. 

Proponents  said  that  the  provisions  more  fully 
integrated  these  agencies  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, enabling  the  government  to  plan  and  coordi- 
nate services  and  activities  better,  and  helped  assure 
that  all  elements  of  government  would  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  citizens. 

5.  Taxation.  The  financing  plan  proposed  called 
for  some  services  to  be  provided  county-wide  and  sup- 
ported on  a county-wide  basis.  Others  could  be  pro- 
vided only  in  urban  service  districts,  or  any  could  be 
provided  at  a higher  level  in  urban  service  districts. 
To  a large  degree,  the  council  was  empowered  to 
make  annual  decisions  (in  the  budget)  on  the  services 
provided  and  in  the  distribution  of  revenues  other 
than  those  to  be  secured  from  the  property  tax.  As  a 
result,  no  precise  projection  of  the  tax  impact  of 
consolidation  could  be  made.  Consolidation  could 
have  been  effected  with  almost  no  change  in  taxes  for 
any  taxpayer,  or,  depending  upon  decisions  by  the 
council,  with  a net  tax  decrease  for  taxpayers  within 
the  city  and  a net  increase  for  those  outside  the  city. 
Bonds  issued  by  Charlotte  became  county-wide  obli- 
gations, and  subject  to  county-wide  support  in  some 
cases. 

Proponents  said  these  arrangements  permitted  fair 
taxation — each  citizen  would  pay  for  what  he  re- 
ceived, no  more  and  no  less.  Opponents  charged  that 
the  debt  shift  was  unfair  and  that  big  government 
would  bring  higher  taxes.  Citizens  in  the  areas  out- 
side the  city  appeared  especially  apprehensive  about 
increased  taxes. 

6.  Form  of  Government.  The  proposed  charter 
called  for  a change  from  the  council-manager  plan  to 
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a council-mayor-administrator  plan.  The  key  changes 
involved  strengthening  the  role  of  the  mayor  and 
decreasing  the  role  of  the  manager. 

Leaders  both  for  and  against  the  charter  sup- 
ported these  provisions  and  they- did  not  appear  to 
be  an  issue  with  the  general  population.  City  and 
county  employees,  however,  strongly  objected  to  the 
change  when  it  was  first  announced  during  the 
charter-drafting  process,  and  their  apprehension  about 
consequences  to  their  jobs  and  job  assignments  con- 
tinued. Before  the  vote,  one  observer  said  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  county  employees  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
city  employees  would  oppose  the  charter.  No  direct 
evidence  can  be  drawn  from  the  returns,  but  the  size 
of  the  anticharter  vote  suggests  that  his  observations 
may  have  understated  the  opposition. 

7.  Planning.  The  proposed  charter  significantly 
strengthened  the  role  of  planning,  which  proponents 
claimed  as  a major  advantage.  Opponents  expressly 
objected  to  some  of  the  zoning  provisions  and  saw 
others  as  giving  government  too  much  power. 

8.  Partisan  Elections.  City  elections  are  now  non- 
partisan and  county  elections  partisan.  The  charter 
called  for  partisan  election  for  the  council  and  non- 
partisan for  the  school  board  (now  also  nonpartisan), 
and  opposition  was  minimal. 

9.  Economy  in  Government.  Charter  backers  said 
that  a single  government  would  produce  better  plan- 
ning and  better  coordination  of  services,  and  thus 
effect  real  savings  in  the  long  run.  No  immediate 
savings  were  claimed.  Opponents  said  that  bigness 
would  increase  costs  rather  than  reduce  them. 

10.  Community  Unity.  Proponents  saw  consolida- 
tion— one  government  for  one  people — as  a means  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  community  together,  and  thus 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future  better.  Opponents 
said  that  the  representation  plans  would  tend  to 
divide  the  community. 

11.  Charlotte  Expansion.  Many  citizens,  especially 
those  outside  the  city,  appeared  to  see  consolidation 
as  a means  for  Charlotte  to  “take  over”  the  county. 

12.  Status  of  the  Smaller  Towns.  Throughout  the 
work  of  the  Charter  Commission,  people  from  the 
smaller  towns  indicated  their  fear  of  consolidation 
and  sought  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
smaller  towns.  The  charter  did  not,  in  fact,  reduce 
the  powers  of  the  smaller  towns  except  for  a minor 
limitation  on  one  type  of  annexation,  but  apparently 
the  fears  were  not  allayed.  The  vote  outside  the  city 
was  9 to  1 against. 

13.  Change.  Change  itself  appeared  to  be  a value 
for  some  citizens — positive  to  some  and  negative  to 
others.  One  opponent  said  that  he  had  been  against 
school  consolidation  and  court  reform  and  he  was 


surely  going  to  vote  against  consolidation  of  the  gov- 
ernments. 

Many  other  features  of  the  consolidation  plan 
brought  forth  some  comments  from  either  propon- 
ents or  opponents  during  the  campaigns,  but  the 
issues  just  listed  appear  to  have  been,  at  close  range, 
the  important  ones. 

The  Proponents 

The  campaign  for  consolidation  was  headed  by 
C.  C.  Cameron,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  First  Union 
National  Bank  and  a long-time  supporter  of  consoli- 
dation. Among  the  individuals  and  groups  that  sup- 
ported consolidation  were  the  following: 

Committee  for  Fair,  Open,  Representative  Gov- 
ernment [FOR]  (the  committee  that  headed 
the  campaign  for  approval) 

Mayor  Belk  of  Charlotte  and  six  of  the  seven 
City  Councilmen 

Chairman  James  Martin  and  two  of  the  other 
four  members  of  the  Mecklenburg  Board  of 
County  Commissioners 

Four  of  Mecklenburg’s  ten  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Former  Charlotte  mayors  Stan  Brookshire  and 
Ben  E.  Douglas 

Executive  Committee,  Mecklenburg  Democratic 
Party 

Executive  Board  of  the  Democratic  Women’s 
Club  of  Mecklenburg  County 
Chairman,  Mecklenburg  Democratic  Party 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Charlotte  Jaycees 
Mecklenburg  Jaycees 

Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg 

Presidents  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
county  except  Davidson 
Interested  Citizens  Association 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
The  Charlotte  News 
Television  Station  WBT 
Radio  Station  WBT 
Radio  Station  WAYS 
Radio  Station  WIST 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

Black  Ministers  Conference 

American  Association  of  Universitv  Women 

J 

Mecklenburg  Young  Democrat  Club 
Charlotte  Citizens  for  Independent  Political  Ac- 
tion 
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The  Opponents 

Allen  A.  Bailey,  a prominent  attorney  and  con- 
servative Democratic  leader,  headed  the  opposition 
forces.  Other  individuals  and  groups  that  joined  the 
campaign  against  consolidation  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

Committee  to  Insure  Good  Government  [CIGG] 
(the  committee  that  headed  the  campaign 
against  consolidation) 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board 
Mayors  of  the  five  active  smaller  towns 
One  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from 
Mecklenburg  County 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Hospital  Authority 
Chairman  of  the  Charlotte  Housing  Authority 

Two  of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners 

Former  Charlotte  mayor  Philip  Van  Every 
Chairman,  Mecklenburg  County  Republican 
Party 

Mecklenburg  Conservatives 
Concerned  Parents  Association 
Mecklenburg  Citizens  for  Fair  Taxation 
Mecklenburg  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Members  of  Mecklenburg  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies 

The  Vote 

The  turn-out  for  the  referendum  was  moderately 
heavy,  as  57,000  voters  (out  of  130,000  registered) 
went  to  the  polls.  Voting  was  especially  heavy  in  the 
portions  of  the  county  outside  of  Charlotte.  Results 
are  indicated  in  the  following  table. 


For 

Against 

Total 

Vote 

% % 

For  Against 

Inside 

Charlotte 

14,573 

19,203 

33,776 

43.1 

56.9 

Outside 

Charlotte 

2,740 

20,261 

23,001 

11.9 

88.1 

Total 

17,313 

39,464 

56,777 

30.5 

69.5 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  voting  patterns  per- 
mits a few  observations. 

1.  Residents  of  Charlotte  gave  the  charter  more 
support  than  those  outside  the  city,  who  represent 


only  32  percent  of  the  county’s  population  but  pro- 
vided more  than  half  of  the  opposition  to  the  charter. 
Taxation,  status  of  the  smaller  towns,  fear  of  Char- 
lotte and  other  factors  may  have  been  key  issues  in 
the  heavy  outside  vote  against. 

2.  The  charter  was  approved  in  only  15  of  the 
county’s  88  precincts.  All  of  these  either  were  black 
or  had  large  black  minorities.  The  total  number  of 
black  votes,  however,  was  relatively  small.  Blacks  con- 
tribute just  over  25  percent  of  the  county’s  popula- 
tion, yet  one  observer  estimated  that  fewer  than  4,000 
blacks  voted.  The  representation  features  of  the 
charter  appeared  to  appeal  to  blacks. 

3.  The  heaviest  majorities  against  the  charter  were 
returned  in  the  rural  precincts.  The  vote  in  one  was 
1,113  to  36. 

4.  More  affluent  precincts  gave  the  charter  strong 
support,  but  not  with  majorities. 

In  short,  opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  was 
widespread. 

The  Future 

The  future  of  consolidation  in  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  at  this  time  is  uncertain.  Im- 
mediately after  the  vote  a few  leaders  from  each  side 
of  the  fight  suggested  that  the  charter  should  be  re- 
vised and  submitted  to  the  people  again  soon.  Others, 
both  for  and  against,  suggested  that  consolidation 
must  have  been  an  issue  and  that  it  might  be  better 
to  concentrate  on  further  functional  consolidations 
for  a few  years  and  then,  perhaps,  try  again  to  con- 
solidate the  governments. 

Other  areas  of  North  Carolina  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  consolidation  effort  of  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County,  and  its  approval  would 
probably  have  increased  interest  in  city-county  con- 
solidation elsewhere.  The  defeat  of  consolidation  in 
Mecklenburg  seems  likely  to  make  advocates  of  con- 
solidation in  other  parts  of  the  state  more  cautious. 


The  author  is  an  Institute  staff  member  in  the 
field  of  public  administration.  He  served  as  director 
of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Charter  Commission 
staff. 
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